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figures were drawn upon a disc in such a manner that by rotation groups of 
five figures could be exposed successively to the reagent, each exposure lasting 
one-fourth of a second. In the successive exposures one figure was common to 
all the groups and all the others were different. The reagent was instructed 
to look for the repetition of a figure and to stop the experiment as soon as he 
was certain that some figure had appeared twice. This repeated figure, then, 
was the common quality to be abstracted from the total presented complex. 

The statement of results falls under four headings: The breaking up of the 
group as the common figure is discovered, the process of perception, the process 
of memory, and the process of recognition. It was found that the elements of a 
group have a different mental value before and after the discovery of the 
common figure. If no common element is discovered, several figures can 
usually be recalled with ease, but once the common element has been per- 
ceived, the other figures disappear from consciousness. The process of per- 
ception was found to pass through several stages, varying from the mere general 
idea that some figure has been repeated, through a more or less definite idea 
of what the figure was, to an accurate idea of the figure and its orientation. 
Frequently there is no imagery at all in the memory of the figure and the author 
concludes that "the mental image forms no essential part in the apprehension 
of a figure" (p. 134). In many cases the residuum of the abstracting process 
is merely the memory that the figure belongs to such or such categories, e. g., 
has certain angles or is like some familiar objects, and this type of memorizing 
is found to be much more efficient than memory by either visual or motor 
imagery. The process of recognition, also, is shown to be entirely independent 
of imagery. The recognition may be a mere intimation of repetition or a 
probability or a certainty, and certain recognition does not depend upon 
perfect perception. The basis of recognition is found to be not merely images 
and feelings, but the mental categories that couple the perception to the 
train of memory. " That which is the chief factor in perception, that by which 
we recall figures, is also that by which we recogntee them. And this is the 
figure's series of associated concepts" (p. 178). 

The general conclusion regarding abstraction is that "there exist imageless 
mental contents representative of a visible object," whatever the nature of these 
imageless contents may be, and second, that " perception is a process of assimi- 
lating the data of sense experience to their appropriate, mental categories" 
(p. 180 f.). These categories are qualitatively distinct from sensations or 
images and cannot be identified with feelings or will. "We must therefore 
recognize the existence of another division of mental processes to which our 
thoughts and mental categories must be relegated" (p. 187). This element is 
the bearer of meaning and may be called the concept or thought. 

George H. Sabine. 
Leland Stanford Jr. University. 

The Learning Process. By Stephen Sheldon Colvin. New York, The 
Macmillan Co., 1911. — pp. xxv, 336. 
"The point of view that is held to throughout the following discussion in 
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the interpretation of the learning process, and the states of consciousness 
attendant on it, is a thoroughgoing functionalism and pragmatism." . . . 
The existence of consciousness is "conditioned on its sendee to the organism, 
this service being that of adequately adjusting the organism to its environ- 
ment" (pp. xxi-xxii). 

From the general point of view indicated by these quotations, the author 
discusses the various problems of the theory and practice of education, drawing 
his materials "principally from the results of experimental psychology and 
pedagogy," and making use from time to time of "theoretical considerations 
in the fields of psychology and biology" (p. vii). The main problems involving 
psychological theory discussed in this book are those arising in connection with 
reflex action, instinct and habit; sensation and perception; imagination; 
memory and association; attention and interest; the higher thought processes. 
The more strictly pedagogical considerations have to do with the nature of, 
and the principles involved in, the learning process; the transfer of training; 
the educational problems of rational thinking. 

Taken as a whole, the book represents a praiseworthy attempt to ground 
educational practices upon sound psychological theory, and what is most sound 
and rational in psychological theory perhaps becomes more evident through 
the author's treatment. Thus the author throws the whole weight of the con- 
cept of evolution in consciousness in favor of the functional as opposed to the 
structural psychology, in this way recognizing continuity in progress, instead 
of quantitative disparateness, as the essential quality of consciousness. It is 
true that the functional view leads more directly into the more serious problems 
of philosophy, but this fact may, after all, count in its favor. As an instance 
of such a problem which, by the way, the author does not follow up, but which 
is very significantly put by his discussion, there may be mentioned the nature 
of the functional relation itself, or the nature of the relation of a function to 
that of which it is a function; in other words, what, essentially, for conscious- 
ness, is a relation or function? If such a relation cannot be objectively de- 
scribed but only 'functionally' recognized, then there would be difficulty in 
insisting that it could be held to or discarded, supported or disproved. The 
same question would, of course, develop into that of the relation of body and 
mind, and become, ultimately, the problem of mechanism versus purpose. 
As was said, the author avoids the technically philosophical aspects of his 
problems, since these need not directly appear in connection with the peda- 
gogical interest. It is not clear, however, that in the absence of such consid- 
erations full justice can be done the higher thought processes; and it is, perhaps, 
in this latter point that the book is most seriously open to criticism. For 
example, it does not clearly appear how, from the author's point of view, it 
would be necessary to proceed in order to explain the case of the ideals which 
thought may have as the object of its dwn processes and purposes, after it has 
been laid down as a principle that "the existence of consciousness is conditioned 
on its service to the organism " by way of adjusting the latter to its environ- 
ment. Whatever the logical status of this question may be, what it is most 
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likely to result in practically is a narrowly materialistic and 'commercial ' 
interest in education. It is but one step from successful adjustment to success 
of adjustment at any cost, and the cost is to be counted in terms of character. 
There is no doubt that adequacy of adjustment is the end of training for 
technical skill, and it is just as true that the burglar or political crook is as 
adequately adjusted to his environment as the person of scholarly character. 
To take a less extreme example, the graduate of the business 'college' acquires 
expert control of instruments which enable him to command a neat salary, 
but in his course of training his character may never have been involved. 
Adjustment to environment is a valid end of education; but it is such only 
after an ideal of human character has operated selectively in defining what 
is to be the environment. With the environment defined with reference to the 
ideal of a symmetrical and coherent conscious life, adjustment becomes merely 
a means, and a means invariably misused except as the ideal is kept constantly 
in mind. 

In addition to its suggestiveness for philosophical theory, the book is valuable 
in view of the insight which the author shows in his treatment of the more 
specifically educational problems. The discussion of the transfer of training 
is a case in point. Although the possibility of securing the transmission of 
acquired modifications from one individual to another through inheritance 
may be seriously questioned, yet, "the transmission of modification produced 
in one generation by environmental conditions to succeeding generations by 
means of the social milieu is one of the striking differences between brute 
and human societies" (p. 2). This is the conclusion from the theoretical 
consideration of the problem. From the point of view of educational practice, 
" the fact of transfer cannot be doubted. The factors involved in such transfer, 
. . . and the best methods of securing such transfer will long doubtless remain 
questions for investigation and discussion" (p. 241). 

E. Jordan. 
Cornell University. 

Outline of a Course in the Philosophy of Education. By John Angus Mac- 
Vannel. New York, The Macmillan Co., 1912. — pp. ix, 207. 
Education "as a fact of experience is concerned with the relation of an 
individual to his environment" (p. 56). These two presuppositions of edu- 
cation, personality and environment, are discussed at some length in chapter iv 
of the book under consideration, which is an attempt to formulate in their 
mutual interrelations the principles underlying the process of education (p. 88). 
The first three chapters are concerned with certain general philosophical and 
scientific problems of education. The remaining chapters (v to xi) present 
"an analysis of the concept of civilization, its content and implications" 
(p. 75). Regarding personality and environment as the two presuppositions 
of education, educational theory has to do with the nature of these two concepts 
and their relations to each other. Accepting the integrity of the self, and 
postulating as its essential quality 'activity' (p. 61), the author finds function- 



